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VARIOUS ARTISTS: 
“Sixties Flashback’’ 
(Polystar EYETV 3). 


4 eats WHOLE concept of The 
Sixties, like any generalisa- 
tion from outside, is” rather 
misleading. The Sixties as an en- 
tity never existed (and whoever 
put together this LP is probably 
old enough to know better). 


In fact more than any other 
decade it was characterised by 
change. 1961 and 1969 belong to 
two different areas, and the music 
of the time reflects this. 


A decade is a long time in pop 
music terms, and particularly this 
decade. There’s quite a distance 
between Merseybeat and Hippies 
(both represented here). And of 
course it’s a whole generation of 
pop fans ago now. 


There is a problem then. 
This LP is about as historically 
aware as the Radio 1 concept of 
Golden Oldies. It’s an arbitrary 
selection, in no particular order, 
of songs with little in common 
but an LP title and a source (the 
Decca, Phillips, and Polydor 
back catalogue). 


There’s a lot of straight pop 
music, fairly representative of the 
times and no better or worse than 
any other; a few embarrassments 
like Esther and. Abi Ofarim’s 
“Cinderella Rockafella”; some 
old favourites — well known, 
well loved and well released — 
like the Shangri-Las’ “Leader Of 
The Pack”, the Small Faces’ “All 

» Or Nothing”, or Carole King’s 

“It Might As Well Rain Until 
September”. 
; And there are the classics, the 
‘ones that make you reach for the 
volume contro! as soon as you 
hear them (no matter how often), 
the ones that are perfectly repre- 
sentative of their time but also 
timeless. 

Choose your own favourites 
from “Something In The Air’, 
“This Wheel’s On Fire”, the 
Zombies’ “She’s Not There”, 
“Telstar”, “Purple Haze”’. Rich- 
hess indeed in one LP, and some- 
thing for everyone. 

Value for money, if you don’t 
mind your albums sounding like a 
badly put together radio pro- 


UFO: “The Wild, The Willing And 
phi ir atls (Chrysalis CHR 
130 


HE release of “The Wild, The 

Willing and The Innocent” 
shouldn’t result in UFO being 
dismissed for producing two sides 
of monotonous metal but those 
expecting to be treated to an 
endless supply of riffs and 
screaming guitar solos are probably 
in fora SiS SAPO UDE At) 

For the band have apparently 
abandoned the heavy attack of their live 
gigs for a more subtle edge in the 
studio, George Martin produced their 
last album, “‘No Place To Run”, and 
the curious marriage had a mellowing 
effect on the band. 

This time Mogg and co. have twiddled 
their own knobs and, to these ears, have 
done an extremely successful job combining 
studio technique with raw aggression, but 
I still wonder whether the hardened 
headbanger will eagle ape the somewhat 
more refined UFO. 

“Chains Chains” kicks off the first side, 
telling a tale of a gambling man as it drives 
forward with a chugging riff in true Zeppelin 
fashion, though it’s not as dramatic an 
opener as “Alpha Centauri/Letting Go” was 
for the last album. 

The second track, “Long Gone”, turns 
out to be the album’s overall winner and it’s 
unquestionably a UFO classic. ning with 
some simple guitar, the tune builds as Phil 
Mogg’s vocals create a dark, vivid picture of 
eerie city life. There follows a thunderous 
bout of hard rock which will doubtless cause 
asnowstorm of dandruff as those heads 
begin to bang. 

The string arrangement that ends the song 


FO: shortchanging on screaming guitar solos. 
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The wild, the innocent 
and the HM shuffle 


guitar assumes control in a style reminiscent 
of the classic “Hot ’n’ Ready” from 
“Obsession”. Here UFO could have let 
themselves fly a little higher and rocked with 
more vengeance — mind you, “Long Gone” 
is a bloody hard tune to follow! 

“Making Moves” allows Paul Chapman to 
chip in with two fine solos on a rather 
average hard rock song. Far more 
impressive is the current single, “Lonely 
Heart”, which commences with Mogg 
singing over tinkling ivories. Phil Mogg has 
never sung better on album and he must also 
be credited with coming up with excellent 
lyrics. 

At the start of “Lonely Heart”, he 
manages to display some of his Springsteen 
influences and as the going gets heavier, 
hints of UFO's “Too Hot To Handle” shine 
through. Again, the tempo changes are the 
basis for success and during a delicate soft 
section, new member Neil Carter supplies a 
neat sax solo, though he’s more often heard 
on keyboard and guitars. 

The weakest cut on the album is surely 
“Couldn’t Get It Right”, which emerged as a 
single before Christmas. Here, too, they 
could have included a more metallic item 
and allowed Chapman to indulge in some 
more superb axework (a technical term used 
by experts, by the way). “Profession Of 
Violence” is the last song and it can be 
divided into two sections. 

Initially, Mogg airs his vocal cords with 
the accompaniment of a joanna before 
Chapman embarks‘on a well structured lead 
break. This number will certainly come as a 
surprise to those who give the band a strictly 
HM tag. Indeed, on the whole, “The Wild, 
The Willing And The Innocent” encourages 
a degrce of “eyebrow-raising” but at the 
same time it doesn’t disappoint. 

There were occasions when I was hoping 
that UFO would fully unleash the power of 
their live appearances, but I guess that we’re 
going to have to come to terms with their 
more refined style. A satisfying platter, none 
the less. - STEVE GETT. 


GEN X: ‘’Kiss Me 
Deadly” (Chrysalis CHR 
1327) 


T WAS clear from the word 

(ready, steady) go that Gen X 
were a band with problems. They 
suffered, firstly, from their looks, 
with critics eager to assess the 
band on the strength of Billy 
Idol’s appearance rather than the 
music. 

And then there was the addi- 
tional drawback that Gen X 
didn’t conveniently fit into any 
popular category. Cold-shoul- 
dered by the hard-line punk 
fraternity, their music displayed a 
diversity of influences that was 
unacceptable to many at the time. 

A series of line-up changes 
added to the troubles — but 
they’ve stayed the course, and 
now perhaps the climate is right 
for Gen X to be accepted purely 
and simply for what they are. 

This album — well, most of it 
— reveals a definite maturity. 
The group’s now able to take é! 
ments of pop, rock and punk, 
light the gas under the melting 
pot and serve up a selection of 
exciting and original songs; me- 
lodic songs with a heavyweight 
clout. 

The current line-up — Billy 
Idol (guitar/vocals), Tony James 
(bass) and Terry Chimes (drums) 
—. were joined in the studio by 
guitarists Steve Jones, John 
McGeoch and James Stevenson, 
formerly of Chelsea, who’s now a 
permanent member of the band. 

Idol’s vocals haye improved 
with time, more interpretative 
now and ideally dramatic on 
“Heavens Inside”? — a song 
which, along with “Triumph”, 
“What Do You Want” and “Oh 
Mother”, confirms that Gen X 
are strongest in their up-tempo 
moments. It’s when they try too 
hard for variety that they tend to 
fall down. 

“Revenge”, a quiet. ballady 
song with sixth-form lyrics, offers 
very little reward. Neither does 
“Stars Look Down”’, which 
obscures an imaginative chorus 
with ultra-ordinary surroundings. 

It’s an encouraging album on 
the whole, though, and one 
which indicates an optimism and 
potential from Gen X that’s likely 
to surprise anyone who takes the 
trouble to listen? — CAROL 
CLERK 


gramme. — PENNY KILEY. leads directly into the title track, before the 
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